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Yow it is June ; and the secret is told: 

Slashed from the buttercup’s glory of gold, 

Hummed from the bumblebee’s gladness, and sung 

View from each bough where a bird’s nest is swung ; 

Breathed from the clover-beds when the winds pass, 

Chirped in small psalms through the aisles of the grass. 

—Over Sea and Land. 
EACH year, in June, we try to have something in the HELPER that will partic- 

ularly please the children. We are sure that’ they will be delighted to see, this 
month, a picture of the home of their missionary. The schoolhouse is at the right, 
and the large tree in front isa mango tree. A very interesting sketch of the life of 
Miss Barnes, written by her friend, Rev. Elizabeth Moody, can now be obtained, 
in leaflet form, of Mrs. S. C. G. Avery, Wells Branch, Me., on application. . . . 
The new Cradle-Rcll page will appear, from time to time, and it is hoped that 
the secretaries of the several States will greatly increase the number of Rolls in 
their own territory. Much love and a little work will accomplish great things 
among the Little Light-Bearers, May their special day be bright and beautiful ; 
full of blessing which, beginning at home, shall reach to India. . . . The ladies 
—not the “ auxiliary "—of the Curtis Memorial Church of Concord, N. H., will 
entertain the annual meeting of the F. B. W. M.S. in October. . . . Two mem- 
bers of the Sunshine Society who have been receiving the HELPER from other 
Branch members, are now. subscribing for it themselves, and passing it on... . 
Dr. Mary Bacheler is resting at the home of our president, at Ocean Park, from 
whence she makes occasional missionary trips. . . . All inquiries concerning 
Curtis Home, as a summer resting-place, should be addressed to Mrs. R. M. F. 
Buzzell, Ocean Park, Me. A leaflet concerning the People’s Convocation at the 
Park, beginning July 26, is received. The thought and discussion of the coming 
session will be about “ Old Truths in Modern Clothes.” Rev. Wm. T. Mc- 
Elveen, Ph. D., will be the director. The chairman of the committee for the 
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Woman’s Convention has prepared an attractive program, which will be announced 
next month. . . . Miss Hattie Phillips expected to leave Balasore, for her much 
needed furlough, the roth of April. She comes to America, in company with 
Dr. Burkholder, by way of Hongkong. She wrote, under date of March 18: “A 
young woman doctor—a Nepalese Christian—who has been employed by the 
Darjeeling Municipality, has just come to spend some months in our Widows’ 
Home in hopes of regaining her health. We are looking to-day for a widow 
whom I found ill by the roadside, near Jellasore. She is from Benares, and I 
think she said she had walked all the way. Her feet were badly swollen, she 
could go no further, and her mother and aunt left her there and went on to 
Puri.” . . . All will be glad to read of the new home and surroundings of our 
Rachel Das, and also to share the following bit of a private letter from the same 
writer: “ It seems a long time since I left our mission, but it lacks some months 
yet of a year. The sole object for which dear mother [Mrs. Smith] gave me 
education was ‘to benefit the women and girls of Orissa.’ This is an exact 
quotation from one of her letters to me dated Sept. 21, ’91, from Auburn, Me. 
Can I be happy without carrying on her good wishes? Now she is resting, but 
it is my duty to work hard, that her influence through me may go right on in the 
hearts and lives of the girls and women, so that everyone can say, when they see 
me, that this is the girl whom Mrs. Smith gave education. Also, she wrote me, 
‘Do not marry anyone that will not help you to do good.’ It seems like a 
prophetess she foretold these words, for I am glad, indeed, to tell you that God 
according to her wishes has given me a good, kind-hearted, and loving husband, 
who, with his Christian influence, helps me to do good. I am happy with him.” 
And here is a glimpse of Mrs. Mary R. Phillips’s environment at Santipore : ‘‘ How 
I would like to introduce you to my work! Here is a magnificent kindergarten 
singing this{minute, half Christian and half wild Santals, wee men and women 
practising the life games. Play it is Sunday in church; those thirty or forty 
young men are full of fire and energy, and are all trying to be good. Back of 
them are a few old men and women who were boys and girls sixty years ago. 
Still farther back, twenty or thirty young mothers with babies in their arms ; still 
farther on, a band of young women in school ; and then, outside, are hosts, and 
farther on hosts more and more. The work in the church is blessed, and the 
young men}have already started six schools ; but oh, the workers are still want- 
ing, and almost more, the funds, to carry on the schools and industrial work so 
well begun.” . . . The “ Sunshine Band ” of Huntington, Vt., is helping support 
Dr. Shirley,Smith. . . . The new auxiliary in“Dexter, Me., has doubled its mem- 
bership. The children in the same church have taken a share in Miss Barnes’s 
salary, and three dozen mite boxes have been distributed. 
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IS IT WORTH WHILE ?* 
BY CORALIE FRANKLIN COOK. 

For a little while I shall ask you to consider a question which in some form 
or other is kept prominently before the public. Is it worth while to educate the 
negro? Excepting by Booker Washington and a few other prominent colored 
men, its open discussion has been left mainly to the whites ; but hundreds, yes, 
thousands of thoughtful colored men and women, all over the land, are keenly 
alive to it in all its bearings. To them it is more than the query of the sociolo- 
gist, more than the hobby of the statistician, more even than the pre-answered 
question of the Christian philanthropist—for to them its proper interpretation and 
just answer are of more importance than they can possibly be to all the others 
combined. 

White men who undertake to answer this question see only from the outside ; 
the negro sees from the inside, with a vision sharpened by the ever-present 
knowledge that to him it is a wi¢a/ issue, and that on its answer hangs the destiny 
of all he holds dear. There are certain public writers and speakers so manifestly 
unjust in their utterances, so unchristian in sentiment, so actually malevolent in 
their criticisms and denunciations of the negro, that the latter feels himself pro- 
tected by the very unreasonableness of the charges made. These always say 
that it is zo¢ worth while to educate the negro. Then there is another class, who 
draw conclusions, as they think from history and science, and attempt to show 
that “ it is not worth while.” They are not able to put themselves in the negro’s 
place and see the many hindrances to progress which his very traducers have set 
in his path. Take, for example, the recent utterances of Charles Dudley Warner, 
or of John Roach Stratton of Macon, Ga., cool, unimpassioned, statistical, rhe- 
torical, they bring to the thoughtful negro more chagrin than all the acts of two 
or three negro-hating legislatures combined. And yet, even these gentlemen, 
fair-minded as they may seem to be, and dispassionate as their damaging claims 
are, may still be shown to have erred in judgment or conclusion. 

The census affords one of the most fruitful sources of misinformation in re- 
gard to the race. Not always infallible, when it comes to bear upon the negro 
problem, it must often be taken with the proverbial “grain of salt.” For 
instance, we are told that negroes are more criminal now than in the days of 
slavery. That, on the face of it, is a very discouraging statement, but with that 
let us put the statement that when he was a slave the negro, save in extreme 
cases, was punished by his master or overseer, and his short-comings did not 
become a matter of public record. Put with it, too, the additional fact that in 
certain portions of our country the negro is more severely punished for petty 


* Paper read by Mrs. Cook at Ocean Park, August, 1900. 
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larceny than his next-door neighbor may be for murder or arson, and this state- 
ment in regard to his increase in crime which a moment ago seemed appalling is 
stripped of much of its force. 

We are being constantly told that in proportion as illiteracy decreases among 
the colored people crime increases. Mr. Ruach writes in the Worth American 
Review, “ After the war, the education of the negro began and advanced rapidly, 
but side by side with it has gone his increase in crime and immorality in even 
greater ratio.” To one who has been in the thick of the struggle, this statement 
seems absolutely untrue. An everyday eye witness to the effects of education 
for the negro, a sharer and a share-holder in its beneficent results, I must bear 
witness that experience joins with common sense to utterly refute this charge. 
The right sort of education can never be harmful to any human being. The 
right education of an individual, or a class, can never harm any other individual 
or class. On the contrary, just in proportion as the individual, or the class, be 
allowed to seek the best that life affords, the race expands, enlarges, and comes 
nearer the fulfillment of God’s great plan that all men should be as brothers. 

It is a joy and a delight to recall the many personal experiences wherein the 
education of one boy or girl has proven a veritable beacon light for a family, a 
town, an entire class of people. Thirty years ago a lad, foot-sore, hungry, and 
weary, presented himself at the doors of one of our institutions. He had walked 
all the way from Alabama to Washington, D. C., upheld by the burning thirst for 
learning—all his earthly possessions tied in a handkerchief. Step by step he won 
his way from the fitting school to college, from college to the law school, and 
when he had graduated from the latter was called to a professorship in that de- 
partment. But the story does not end here. In his upward struggle he gained 
cumulative strength and sympathy that were to be used in helping others. Not 
far from Washington, along the Potomac river, this man purchased a large farm, 
and here he has established a farm school for boys. Is it any wonder that the 
waif who escapes the reform school or the work house, to find himself in this, 
perhaps first home he has ever known, grows into obedience and industry with- 
out resistance? Every boy knows that the man who owns the farm and who 
pays them weekly visits from the city is their friend. He himself was once a 
homeless wanderer, and as they look at him and call him “ Daddy ” they are 
each and every one an affirmative answer to our question. 

In the same class with the founder of the Hart Farm School was another lad 
whose shackles had been loosened by the Emancipation Proclamation. He was 
a little fellow, but his determination seemed to make up for his lack of inches. 
More provident by nature than our friend of the long tramp, he had followed up 
his determination to secure an education by a surprising zeal in securing the 
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wherewithal to begin. First as boot-black, then as street vender, then bell-boy, 
then in a doctor’s office, and finally in Howard University. Oh, how he worked 
and how he studied! Graduating as valedictorian of his class he, too, was called 
to a place among the faculty. Through a long period of faithful service his 
precept and example have been a stimulus to hundreds of boys and girls. His 
pupils work in almost every State and territory in the Union. If you were in his 
confidence, you would like right well to look over his shoulder and read the 
letters that come from former pupils—this one a minister ; this a house wife, busy 
with home cares; one on a big piantation in the South, raising crops and doing 
missionary work among the tenaiis ; another winning laurels as a practitioner in 
a great city ; another wrestling with a little school in the country ; and still another 
presiding over a large and flourishing institution. All speak of the dear old 
school days, and the teacher whose work and guidance and influence have been 
such a powerful help to all. Ah, who shall turn his face toward heaven and say 
it is not worth while to educate such as these ! 

Mr. Roach, writing to the orth American Review, confronts us with the 
statement that previous to the war the slaves were noted for their docile and 
peaceable natures, so far as he can ascertain. There was only one case of the 
negro’s crime against womanhood during all the days of slavery—leaving us to 
infer that it is his education that has led him to this crime; but whenever and 
wherever did Mr. Roach hear that any educated negro has been guilty of such 
crime? So far as I can ascertain, there is no such case on record; on the 
contrary, the educated negro pays a deference—I may almost say a reverence— 
to womanhood that it were well for many of his white brethren to emulate. 

In a half-way apologetic manner the writer says the numerous race riots and 
incipient wars force these questions upon us. Pray, who instigates them? Are 
they not in every instance the result of tyrannous, unfair treatment on the part 
of the ruling class? Witness the recent riots that have disgraced New Orleans. 
Because two miscreants who refused to be arrested shot down the police officers, 
a mob turns itself loose upon the entire negro population, threatening, intimidat- 
ing, beating, shooting, and actually murdering people as wholly innocent of any 
wrong-doing as you or I, until at the end of the butchery one man had been 
killed outright, three mortally wounded, and fourteen seriously injured. The 
excuse given that the rioters were boys under twenty-one years of age makes the 
deed not Zess but more appalling. What is to be said of a so-called Christian 
people where even the children are given over to deeds of violence not less 
fiendish than we are wont to associate with the outrages of barbarism ? 

And now, since it is so fashionable to contrast the beautiful and tranquil days 
before. the war with these latter days of freedom and degeneracy, may it not be 
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well to ask the question if such wholesale murder, slaughter, and abuse of negroes 
were ever permitted by their old masters? Slaves were abused, it is“true ; they 
were beaten to death ; but never was there any such reign of terror as now pre- 
vails in parts of our beautiful South and disgraces our country. These riots, 
this violence and lawlessness, on the part of some of the people, are only 
matched, as they are surely upheld, by the indifference of others—others who 
fold their hands and say, “It is no affair of mine.” Is it not? Do they not 


know that no man is free in a country where any man is a slave? 
( To be concluded.) 


—— 


VERBECK: A MAN RAISED UP FOR JAPAN.,* 

THE more one is forced to contrast Japan with China, the more he wonders 
what it is that has made Japan what she has become, and why it is that China 
has remained what she is. Ifa just estimate can ever be made of the outside 
forces that worked in the development of Japan, the place of honor will hardly 
fall to the masterful British Minister, Sir Harry Parkes, who did more than any 
other diplomat in the making of modern Japan. Paul speaks of the Corinthians 
as the epistle of Christ written not in tables of stone but in the fleshly tables of 
the heart. The outside influence that came most strongly to make Japan what 
she is, was not manifested in diplomatic notes, but was in one who wrote on the 
fleshly tables of the hearts of the young Japanese who were to be the leaders of 
their people. 

It was the American Commodore Perry who opened the doors of Japan ; it 
was the American—for so he called himself—Verbeck who was one of the first 
to enter the open doors, and who was probably more loved and reverenced than 
any other foreigner ; and it is an American, Dr. W. E. Griffis, who has done most 
to make Japan known to English-speaking people. It was fitting that he who 
wrote of the opening of Japan in the “ Life of Matthew Calbraith Perry ” should 
write of the making of modern Japan in “ Verbeck of Japan: A Citizen of No 
Country.” 

The key to the book is probably to be found in the following lines: “ At 
the direct and urgent request of the friends of the late Guido Fridolin Verbeck— 
‘ Verbeck of Japan ’—the greatest under God of the makers of the new Christian 
nation that is coming and even now is, I have written the story of his life in my 
own way. I had no desire, nor was any desire expressed by others, that I should 
paint in words the picture of an immiculate saint, or set forth a being of supernal 
powers. . . . Several times, when living in Boston, my genial neighbor and 





* “Verbeck of Japan: A Citizen of No Country.” \By Wiliiam Elliot Griffis. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 
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friend, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, honored me by calling to learn the latest news or 
earliest light upon the most interesting of Asiatic countries. He was particularly 
anxious to learn the secret of Japan’s wonderful renascence, and to find out why 
her people showed such a liking for what we usually associate with ‘ Anglo-Saxon ’ 
inheritances. Possibly this sketch of Dr. Verbeck’s life may help in solving the 
fascinating riddle. At any rate, let us see how and why Verbeck of Japan, a man 
without a country, while receiving citizenship of none, was honored in three lands 
and by one uniquely.” 

We can take from this most interesting biography only enough to make 
others desire to go to the fountain to learn of a good man, a great work, and 
something of the modern history of a great nation. 

Verbeck was born at Zeist, Holland, in 1830. ‘ From his father, the future 
maker of New Japan inherited his simplicity and modesty. With both father 
and son it was Jesus-like gentleness that made great.” It may be noted in pass- 
ing that it is the meek who are especially blessed among the Japanese. Dr. 
Verbeck, Bishop Williams—who is happily still winning men by his meekness— 
and, during a shorter period of time but in a no less marked way, Dr. J. W. 
Lambuth, will be remembered and will continue to live in Japan because they 
were meek and lowly in heart. 

Another goodly heritage that Verbeck had was the example of the teachers 
in the Moravian school to which he went. It was not uncommon for teachers to 
receive, and at once obey, calls to the ends of the earth. 

Little is recorded of Verbeck’s early life. He was educated to bé a me- 
chanical engineer, went to New York in 1852 at the invitation of his brother-in- 
law, worked at his profession for about three years in Wisconsin and Arkansas, 
and then entered the seminary of the Reformed Church in America, at Auburn, 
Le 

In the meantime a need was arising in Japan—we use the word “ arising,” 
for we cannot see beyond the veil. A Japanese official, named Murata and with 
the title Wakasa no Kami, had the duty of preventing any intercourse between 
the English men of-war at Nagasaki and the people in the city. He found 
floating on the water a Bible in Dutch. Secretly he learned something about it 
from one of the interpreters, sent a messenger to China to get a translation in 
Chinese, and studied this at his home in Saga. 

Such, in few words, was the need, of which we know as little as we know of 
the supply. ‘‘ The question will naturally arise,” says the biographer, ‘‘ as to how 
and why Guido Verbeck’s mind was led from his career as a civil engineer to 
that of the ministry of the Gospel, and on this subject we have not all the light 
or information which we desire. Yet the missionary yearning and aspiration had 
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been very strong in the young man from his childhood. . . . Besides, were not 
Murata’s prayers for light and a teacher heard of God?” 

In 1858 the Reformed Church decided to send three missionaries, one of 
whom must be, on account of the influence of the Dutch in Japan, an “ Ameri- 
canized Dutchman.’ Verbeck offered to go, and sailed from New York in May, 
1859, with his wife, Rev. S. R. Brown, and D. B. Simmons, M. D. It was not 
until November that he reached Nagasaki, where there were already two mission- 
aries;of the Episcopal Church. His two colleagues went to Kanagawa (near the 
present Yokohama), where Dr. J. C. Hepburn, of the Presbyterian Church, had 
preceded them. This was the beginning of Protestant missions in Japan. 

Possessing his soul in that patience of which every young missionary needs 
a double portion, Verbeck studied the new tongue and—what was as necessary— 
the new people. In 1862 Murata sent his younger brother, Ayabe, to Nagasaki 
to seek for more instruction. He met Verbeck; the links were united and the 
chain complete. , Ayabe and another were instructed regularly in the Truth, and 
later Murata sent another messenger from time to time during three — to ask 
questions on difficult points of Scripture. 

About this time the governor of Nagasaki established a school for the train- 
ing of interpreters, and Verbeck became principal, with the wise approval of the 
board of missions. These were times of ferment in Japan. The leaders of 
thought, or rather of action, saw that a change must come. In September, 1867, 
Verbeck wrote confidentially to the secretary of the board: “ During the last 
twenty-four months I have had visits from relations of three powerful princes and 
of two Imperial Governors.’’ This was the beginning of his dual work of in- 
fluencing young men and old men. In 1870 he wrote: “I have been so 
gradual y led toward my present status through a long course of years, and—I 
wish to say it with gratitude and in all humility—have gained such a name and 
influence in it, that I should consider it unwise . . . to throw it up except for 
the clearest and weightiest reasons. If I were not here, these hundreds of young 
people at the college would be under the influence of men leading immoral lives, 
and enemies of God and his Word.” 

By this time he had moved to the new capital, Tokyo, and was the prime 
mover in the founding of what came to be the Imperial University. At this time 
he proposed the fruittul embassy to the West. He was engaged in the transla- 
tion of the Code Napoleon and works on political economy and law, but with all 
his occupations he made time for the translation of the Law of the Lord, in which 
he was a pioneer and a perfecter. 

In 1871 Mr. Griffis,went to Japan for educational work, and during four 
years of intimacy with Verbeck he acquired his unique qualifications for writing 
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this unique biography. He writes: “It impressed me mightily to see what a 
factotum Mr. Verbeck was, a servant of servants indeed, for I could not help 
thinking how he imitated his Master. I saw a prime minister, heads of depart- 
ments, and officers of various ranks . . . . coming to find out from Mr. Verbeck 
matters of knowledge or to discuss with him courses of action. To-day it might 
be a plan of national education ; to-morrow the engagement of foreigners for 
important positions, or the dispatch of an envoy to Europe; the choice of the 
language best suitable for medical science ; or how to act in matters of neutrality 
between France and Germany ; or to learn the truth about what some foreign 
diplomatist had asserted ; or concerning the persecutions of Christians ; or some 
serious measures of home policy.” 

Quotations of interest might be multiplied to show his influence in affairs of 
State, and to give glimpses of the great forces then at work. In all his many 
works his eye was single. During the four years that he was adviser to the 
Senate he was abundant in labors as a preacher and translator of the Word. He 
was a “past master in the art of public discourse, able to hold his Japanese 
audiences spellbound for hours.” In 1877 his connection with the government 
ceased, but he continued to lecture on ethical matters in the Nobles’ School, and 
to act as private adviser to the government. At that time he was also lecturing 
on Christian evidences and homiletics in the theological school. In 1878 he 
took his first vacation—except six months in 1873—going to California. In 1889 
and in 1893 he made other journeys to the West. 

After his return in 1879 he began those evangelistic tours that made him so 
well known throughout the empire. A Japanese pastor thinks that the secret of 
his power was his “ marvelous skill in using passages from native authors to 
defend, illuminate, and enforce Scripture truth.” ‘“ Prolonged exposure... . 
with alternate freezings and heatings in the theater barns, helped powerfully to 
break down, all too soon, Dr. Verbeck’s constitution.” He continued to work, 
however, until the last. In his last letter to the secretary of the board of 
missions, dated Feb. 24, 1898, he refers to never having been “ sick in bed for a 
week together during thirty-five years.” In concluding this letter he says:,“ As 
regards writing on the inner history of the work of missions in Japan from the 
beginning, the difficulty is that it cannot well be done without becoming more or 
less personal. But I shall bear your kind suggestion in mind, especially if I 
should be still further laid up at home.” 

But it was not to be. On the roth of March he went home, but home to 
the house of many mansions, and a few days afterwards those for whom he had 
spent himself were singing in the language he loved, “ Asleep in Jesus, biessed 
sleep.” 
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Much of the work for which he was raised up is finished. No one else will 
have the same opportunities that he had for influencing the young manhood of 
Japan. No other alien will ever advise and influence those in authority as he 
did. “I felt convinced,” says his biographer, “ that this quiet, forceful man was 
not the least among the living leaders and the actual makers of New Japan. Yet 
I imagine that official Japanese history wil! take no note of the ya¢oi” (hireling). 

He served not as pleasing men, but as the Lord’s bondman and the Lord’s 
freeman. Yet Japan has honored Verbeck as she has honored no other alien. 
Upon him was conferred by his Imperial Majesty, the Mikado, a medal of honor. 
When he came to be interred in Japanese soil the lot was deeded to his family 
by government ; the highest officials of the land followed his body to the grave, 
and the spot was marked by a marble shaft erected by Japanese friends. 

Japan, with all her progress, still needs men of whom it may be said: ‘‘ When 
all is said, his life is best summed up in the words, ‘ I determined not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.’”"—/rank Muller, 
Etajima, Japan, in The Review of Missions. 

——____ + > -+ -—_____ 
‘“‘ THE WORDS OF THE BOOK.” 


A FEw days ago a carpenter’s mother, an aged native Hindu woman, finished 
her life on earth. She lived in the village of Sontia, across the river, in Bhadrak, 
India. The Bible women have often been to her humble dwelling-place and 
were always welcome. She was an earnest listener, always glad to hear what- 
ever they would say or read or sing about the Lord Jesus Christ and the way of 
eternal life. She became ill. When those in the family asked what she could 
eat, and spoke about medicine, she said, “ I don’t wish to eat, and I have no 
need of medicine. My time has come to go,” and asked her son to call “ Polly 
Ma” (Rutnie, the Bible woman) that she might hear once more “ the words of 
the Book.” 

There have been other instances here of the same kind. While this is fresh 
in mind, I mention it. 

It is beautiful to see the kind, tender, loving way in which my Bible women 
speak to the aged of the Saviour and their need of him. Let those who pray and 
give for these workers in India be encouraged to continue. 

E. E. BARNES. 


a 

LirE lies before us as a huge quarry lies before the architect ; he deserves 

not the name of an architect except when out of this fortuitous mass he can 

combine with the greatest economy and fitness and durability some form, the 
pattern of which originated in his spirit.— Goeshe. 
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MY NEW HOME AND SURROUND- 
INGS. 
{Letter from Rachel ( Das) Bose.] 


As you have read an account of my 
wedding in the IIELPER, and have been 
interested in me, I am sure you will be 
glad to hear about my new home and 
surroundings. I begin with my journey. 
On the third day of my marriage, after 
prayer and farewell, I left my old home and | 
the good friends who had been so kind to 
me, accompanied by Miss Gaunce and Miss Scott as far as the railway station. 
When the train arrived there, I left Balasore at about g Pp. M. with my husband. 
The next day we arrived at Chinsurah, where Mr. Bose had friends. Remaining 
two days with them, we started from the Hoogly station, crossed the Ganges, 
both at Calcutta and at Benares, left the East Indian Railway at Mogaleurie, 
traveled by the Oudh and Rohilkhaud line, passed by Lucknow, and broke our 
journey at Hordoe, where we were cordially received by Mr. Bose’s eldest son 
and his wife, and remained there for a couple of days. Thence we started, passed 
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by Umballa, Lahore, and many other places of interest, and broke our journey at 
Gujrat, where we were heartily received by Mr. Bose’s sister-in-law, and after 
remaining two days with her, came to Dinga, where my present home is. On 
my way up to this place, as far as I could cast my eyes from the train, on both 
sides of the line, I saw beautiful scenery, strange and interesting things, such as 
the minarets of the royal mosque, the fort and palace at Lahore of Ranjit Sing, 
the Sikh Raja of the Punjab, who fought with the English. 

Dinga is a small town in the district of Gujrat, which is a place of historic 
interest, because the famous battles between the English and the Sikhs were 
fought at Clielianwala, about seven miles from here, and at Gujrat; and Alexan- 
der the Great fought with Porus, an Indian king on the banks of the Yhelum in 
this district. The population of this town is about six thousand, consisting of 
Hindus, Sikhs, and Mohammedans. The former two are wealthier than the 
latter. They all speak Punjabee, a peculiar dialect which was quite unintelligible 
to me, and in consequence I was in the same position with a European or an 
American lady first coming out to India. But now I have picked it up to some 
extent, and have learned Hindi and Roman Urdu in order to be able to join in 
the worship which is conducted in Urdu. I now intend to study Goormuklie, so 
that I might be able to speak to the women about Jesus and his love, and to 
have a Sunday school with the girls here. People at home can have no idea of 
this country. Properly speaking it is an epitome of the whole world, as regards 
its different climates and different peoples speaking different dialects. 

I spend my time mostly looking after the domestic affairs, writing letters, 
sewing, knitting, and studying the language. On three sides of my house there 
are Hindus and Mohammedans, and the houses, being joined to one another, a 
large number of women of both sects occasionally assemble together at one of 
the barred windows of my upper room on the roof of an adjoining house (the 
roof being on the same level with the window) when Mr. Bose goes to school. 
These are parda women, by which I mean, they do not come out before men. 
With my little knowledge of the language, be it ever so little, I take delight to 
do something for my Master. I sit at the window and sing hymns to them in 
Hindustani, which I have learned, and they take much pleasure in it, seeing that 
they have got some verses by heart and sing with me. As I get more of the 
language, it will be more of a joy to me to do more and more on those lines. 

This is an out station. There is no missionary here ; the headquarters are at 
Gujrat. The missionary who is in charge of the district lives there and occasion- 
ally visits the place. Mr. Bose is in charge of the station, also head master of 
the school. Besides ourselves there is another Christian family here. As there 
is no chapel, we meet together at our place for Sunday service. For the com- 
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munion we have to go to Gujrat every three months. Some land has lately been 
bought for a mission house, and I believe there will gradually be a chapel here. 

As far as I have come to know, the people of the Punjab are quite different 
in manners, customs, costumes, and in physical points from, but much stronger 
and hardier than, the people of Bengal and Orissa. The women of this place 
from the highest to the lowest are uneducated. The chief productions are wheat, 
barley, maize, Indian corn, sugar cane, tobacco, and various kinds of oil seeds. 
People live upon hand-made cakes called chapaties, made of the flour of the 
grains, which are very tasty and strengthening. Since I came here I have seen 
their marriage ceremonies and mode of mourning, which are unlike those in 
Bengal and Orissa. Marriage is generally solemnized at the bride’s house at 
night by the priest. In general the bride and the bridegroom are of the same 
age; sometimes the former is older than the latter. After the marriage they 
have fire-works lasting for hours for two or three nights, and during the day 
grand processions passing through the streets and lanes, with professional dancing 
women singing, with music, from place to place for some days. At the same 
time, the things given to the bride by her parents are carried about by servants 
on their heads to make a display of them. 

When there is death in a family, the females pluck the hair on the front of 
their head, making it almost bare, beat their chests with their hands and raise a 
wild cry, being led by their barber’s wife. Their mourning continues for thirteen 
days with the Hindus, and four to six with the Mohammedans. At the time of 
mourning they sit on a mat and eat sparingly. When they cry they make 
mention of the things belonging to the dead person. For instance, when a 
carpenter dies, the tools he used to work with are mentioned in detail. If a 
woman dies, her mills, spinning-wheels, seat, hearth, and cooking utensils are 
mentioned, one after another. When the number of mourners in a family is not 
large enough, they get hired ones to join them in their mourning. When I see 
them in this state, I pity them, because they have no such hope of future life, 
and of meeting with their departed friends again, as we have. Their excessive 
sorrow when they lose a friend is not to be wondered at, for they bury their hopes 
in the grave. They consign the wife, the son, the daughter to silence, ta decay, 
to dust, not expecting to meet them again. They look forward to no glorious 
resurrection. 

Miss Phillips in her account of my wedding says, “‘ Then we had no thought 
but that she would be our fellow-worker to :he end of the chapter.” Indeed, 
when I told my own story in the HELPER, I had no thought whatever of leaving 
our mission. But God’s ways and dealings with us are inscrutable. It was his 
will that I should have a companion in life. I am glad and thankful to God that 
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he has helped me to be united to one who truly loves the Lord and helps me in 

my Christian life. If it is his will, who has brought this change on mae, that I 

should be a fellow-worker with my friends again, which is my heart’s desire, he 

will, I am sure, make some provision for both of us. RACHEL Bose. 
Dinga, Punjab, India. 


ee a i 
GOOD NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 
MIDNAPORE, April 3, 1901. 

Tue cold season is past and the hot winds are upon us, but we have been 
greatly favored with unusual rains and.a consequent lengthening of the cooler 
days, so that the first half of March was quite bearable and we could keep at the 
outside work with much less of discomfort than usual. But now all the compa- 
nies of workers are in, and the work of the stations is engrossing the attention of 
the missionaries, and plans are being pushed for more aggressive work in the 
towns. I have been very glad to be able to join in the evangelical work much 
more this year than last. The first time I went, in December, twenty miles to 
the west to Palasbani and other places, and in that trip visited nine families of 
scattered Christians who were very glad to see us, and evidently appreciated the 
privilege of joining in the study of God’s Word and prayer with those of like 
faith with themselves. These nine families were in four different places, which 
shows the tendency in these later years for Christians to stay in their old homes, 
whereas they used to flock to the missionary station on becoming Christians. 

My next trip was to the northeast to Chandrakona, thirty miles away, where 
new work has been begun, some preachers’ houses built, and a preacher sent 
there to live. Two Bible women went with me and we visited many of the 
surrounding villages and many houses in Chandrakona itself, and were well 
received. In one house in particular we found those who seemed like real en- 
qu-rers for the truth and who listened most intently, and with tears acknowledged 
their need of a Saviour, and how the message we brought gave them comfurt. 

This was the first week in January, and as soon as we returned and replen- 
ished our commissariat we started for a place about forty miles to the south, and 
tiis time our company was increased by Mrs. Wyman and her little Lena, and 
our old. and tried Bible woman, Chandra Lila. We joined Mr. Wyman and his 
two preachers, so we were quite a company, and planned for a week’s siege, for 
we were in the midst of heathenism at a Hindu festival, where a band of 
musicians(?) were singing the praises of their gods to admiring audiences. But 
we were there at the invitation of the proprietor of the whole place (called a 
rajah), with full permission to preach, sing, sell books, show pictures, distribute 
tracts, whenever and wherever we could. It was a mixture of sights and sounds 
—here a band of Hindus with drums, cymbals, and fife, headed by a Brahmin 
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carrying the presiding goddess to her throne under a wide-spreading tree ; not far 
in advance of him, the Christian preachers and Mr. Wyman, with their picture- 
rolls, books, and tracts ; on the fair grounds a company of singers sounding the 
praises of their gods and goddesses ; and to one side Mrs. Wyman, myself, and 
the Bible women making a rival band and drawing nearly as large a crowd as the 
professionals ; while all around were the buyers and sellers and those who came 
merely to see and hear—a motley crowd. This rajah has a city residence in 
Midnapore, and sometimes calls on us here. He is not himself an idolater, and 
says he wants his tenants to hear the teachings of Christianity. Calls himself a 
Brahmo and at the same time has an idol temple within his walls, and there daily 
worship is carried on by Brahmins supported from his treasury. He had made 
every arrangement for our comfort and that of the native workers, and seemed 
anxious for us to have every advantage possible. We were there about a week, 
and tried to make the most of our opportunities. God only could make a 
correct record of what was accomplished. We were very sure the Brahmins 
were glad to see us leave, though there had been very little open opposition. It 
was coming home from there that we first heard of the death of the Queen. It 
gave us a shock, indeed, as we had not been prepared for it by any knowledge 
even of her short illness. 

Again I went to the north, straight up the Pilgrim Road twenty miles, to 
Satbankura. Here, too, a preacher has been stationed by himself, a school 
started, and we found more encouraging signs than in either of the other places. 
A well-to do farmer, living near by, asked us to his village and entertained us 
most cordially, and the whole household listened most intently while we read 
and explained and sang to them. He came to us afterward, one evening, and 
wanted some verses explained to him, and said he was comparing the Christian 
Bible with the Hindu Shastras and was greatly struck with the contrast. In one 
village near there, we met a man who got very excited trying to impress us with 
our great sinfulness in eating meat and in reviling their gods by preaching there 
was salvation only through Jesus. ‘You, you, go about preaching that men 
must leave off their sins, while you yourselves are such great sinners!” After 
he had had his say he walked off, muttering, and we went on with our teaching, 
while those gathered about listened with all the more interest and attention. 

We had more calls than we could answer, to go to this village or to that 
house, or to sing in another place, for we hurried home to quarterly meeting and 
this was about the last of our getting out. I revisited Palasbani for a couple of 
days to examine work, in connection with zenana teaching, and hurried home as 


the heat was very trying. 
We hear good news from the village which the southern band of workers 
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accidentally(?) stumbled upon. They meet to study God’s Word, and one man 
claims he has been granted a vision of the Lord Jesus and has renounced Hindu- 
ism, and boldly preaches “ the new religion.” There are tokens for good, too, 
among our own people in that some of them feel they are called of God to go 
and live among some of these far-away villages, and preach to their countrymen 
and let their light shine right among them. This has led to the formation of a 
home mission society in our two quarterly meetings, which we hope will support 


their own missionary. L. C. Coops. 
ee ee 


A NOTE OF THANKS. 

ANOTHER school year has almost run its course, and we are within a few 
weeks of the anniversary season. I can hardly realize that eight months have 
slipped away since I wrote a few lines to the HELPER asking for contributions of 
clothing for the coming winter season, but so it is. As I review the events of 
the past few months I feel like saying just a few words about the answers I 
received to that little plea for aid. 

I knew from previous experience that the request would be heeded, but I 
did not expect such a hearty, generous response from all quarters as came in 
answer to that letter. From New York, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and some 
of the New England States came not only barrels and boxes of clothing and 
bedding, but kind, encouraging, helpful letters which were good to read and to 
remember. 

The clothing went, long ago, where it was needed and where it will be 
appreciated, but there is a little bundle of letters left which has meant as much to 
us as the garments did to those who received them. I felt very rich, some times 
last winter, to think that we had so much warm and comfortable clothing on 
hand ; but, after all, I believe that the best thing that has resulted from that note, 
written so many months ago, are the expressions of good will and desire to help 
which have brought the work and its friends nearer together. I shall not soon 
forget the kindly, sympathetic words which I have received from many sources, 


this past winter. M. JENNIE BAKER. 
+> -+ -— 


TREASURER’S NOTES. 

New auxiliaries: Kittery, Me. ; East Tilton, N. H. 

How encouraging it is to add, each month, one or more new auxiliaries to 
our list. It should mean more money for the work, more prayers, and more 
missionary interest in the church—everything, in fact, of which an earnest, con- 
secrated auxiliary is capable. Mrs. Williams writes of the one in Kittery ; Mrs. 
Getchell, president of the Woman’s Missionary Society of New Hampshire, says 
she organized the one in East Tilton on Fast Day. 
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April has been cold and rainy most of the time, and the receipts of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society have been small. But the birds have sung, the 
frogs have croaked, making, with their high and low-keyed voices, a full chorus, 
the squirrels have played, and quarrelled too(!) and the May flowers have 
begun to bloom ; all nature assures us that the warm and sunny days are surely 
coming ; so the active preparations for the thank-offering, which I know are going 
on in certain quarters, hint of good days coming in the receipts of the F. B. 
W. M.S. No one will welcome them more gladly than your treasurer. By the 
way, I had a call, yesterday, from the secretary of the United Society of Young 
People, Mr. Myers. He was a little bit homesick! I did not wonder, for New 
England weather is treating him to some dismal surroundings. I hope the young 
people will give him words and deeds of cheer while he is in the East. 

The West Oneonta, New York, auxiliary, sends the full year’s salary for 
Pulmoni, and the sender says, ‘‘ Our society is prospering ; a good interest is 
manifested, and we feel encouraged.” The Y. P. S. C. E. of Roger Williams 
church, Providence, R. I., makes its usual quarterly remittance for kindergarten 
work. I hope all interested in this work in Rhode Island will rally to its support 
during the summer days. A pastor sends us six dollars, telling us to put it where 
most needed. It is a pastor whose wife was deeply interested in the work of 
women for women. A friend in Michigan remits ten dollars, and expresses her 
interest in the success of the society. The church in Lockridge, Iuwa, says, in 
sending five dollars, ‘ If all churches would do as well according to membership 
the society would have much more in its treasury.” I am very glad to welcome 
to the Cradle-Roll the Light-Bearers of Lincoln, Neb., and to the Roll of Honor 
the primary department of the Chelmsford St. church, Lowell, Mass., and to 
reinstate the juniors of Lisbon, Me. Mrs. C. A. Ricker gives a cheery report of 
the junior thank-offering boxes. She says of the one thousand printed, only 
seventy are in stock, and we must “ hustle” to get some more. It is a beautiful 
idea for the children to share with the older ones in the thank-offering ; it is one 
of the ‘‘ mother-of-invention ” experiences—a necessity growing out of the choice 
last August, by the Board of General Conference, of the Children’s Day in June 
for its work, a day which we had previously utilized by furnishing a children’s 
program for a missionary meeting, and soliciting a collection. I hope these 
boxes will be used not only for a few weeks just before the thank-offering, but all 
the year round, and that the children will be encouraged to put into them, 
frequently, thanksgiving pennies. It is a good way for the children to cultivate 
a thanktul spirit, and besides, the May thank-offering service will mean much 
more to them. Laura A, DEMERITTE, 77eas. 

Ocean Park, Me., May 1. 





Helps for Monthly Meetings. 


TOPICS FOR rgor. 


January—Consecration and Review. 

February—Prayer and Praise. 

March—Christian Missions in the 19th Century : 
1. Awakening and Beginnings. 
2. The Century in India. 


July— « The Century in Japan. 

August—Outing. 

September— 5. The Century in Africa. 

October—Roll-call and ay ny yt 

November—‘ Missionary Helper” lly. 

December— 6. Opportunities and Coming Conflict of the 20th Century. 


JULY.—CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


IV.—TuHE CENTURY IN JAPAN. 
Keynote, “ The Isles shall wait for His Law.” Isa. 42: 4. 
Five-minute papers on: 
(a) The Peaceful Conquest of Japan by Commodore Perry, U. S. N. 


In 1853, on the Lord’s day, he, with a squadron of seven ships-of-war, cast anchor in the bay of 
Yeddo. Spreading the American flag over the capstan of his vessel, he laid thereon an open Bible, 
read the One Hundreth Psalm, and then, with his Christian crew, sang from Kethe’s version : 

“ All people that on earth do dwell.” 

This Christian psalm echoed over the quiet waters, the signal of a peaceful conquest. Without 
firing a gun or shedding a drop of blood, Japan’s ports were thrown open to the commerce of the 
world and to the evangel of God.— From Crisis of Missions, by Rev. A. T. Pierson. 


(4) Three Famous Missionaries: Bishop C. M. Williams, Dr. J. C. Hep- 
burn, Dr. G. F. Verbeck. 

(c) The Roman Catholics of Nagasaki. 

(@) The Russo-Greek Church and Bishop Nicolai. 

(¢) Joseph Hardy Neesima and the Doshisha. 

(7) United Presbyterian Societies. 

(g) Nippon Sei Kokwai. 
Twenty-minute review—Educational, Medical, and Evangelistic. 
Ten-minute paper on Japan in the Family of Nations. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 

1. “Japan and its Regeneration,” by Otis Cary. Published by Student Volunteer Movement, 
New York. 

2. “ Narrative of the Expedition under Commodore M. C, Perry,” by F, L. Hawkes. Published 
by U.S. Government. In three volumes. Abridgment in one volume. 

3. “ Life and Letters of Joseph Neesima,” by A.S. Hardy. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston and New York. 

4. “ Verbeck of Japan: a Citizen of No Country,” by W. E. Griffis. Published by Fleming H, 
Revell, New York. 

5. “Japan and the Nippon Sei Kokwai,” by Edward Abbott. For sale by E. S. Gorham, New 
York. 

6. “ The Gist of Japan,” by R. B. Perry. Published by Fleming H. Revell, New York. 

7. “An American Missionary in Japan,” by M. L. Gordon, Published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 





Che AWissionary Helper Branch of the 


International Sunshine Society. 


Have you had a kindness shown? Let it travel down the years, 
Pass it on. Let it wipe another’s tears, 

’Twas not given for you alone— Till in heaven the deed appears, 
Pass it on. Pass it on. 


ALL letters, packages, or inquiries concerning this page, or Sunshine work, should be addressed 
to Mrs. Rivington D. Lord, 232 Keap St., Brooklyn, N. Y., president of this branch. 


The Annual Convention of the International Sunshine Society was held on May 2, 1gor, at the 
Hotel Savoy, New York City. The society was the guest of Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp, who provided 
the beautiful ball-room for both the business meeting in the afternoon, and the reception in the even- 
ing. It was the largest and most successful convention of the society ever held, about two thousand 
delegates and members being present. The HELPER Branch was represented by the president and 
the two delegates, Mrs. Julia Traver and Mrs. Harriet Jenkins. 


SUNSHINE REPORTS. 


The Manning Bible School is still receiving literature from the I. S.S. members. Mrs. G. F. 
Dodge has sent back numbers of the HELPER, and Mrs, W. A. Morrill reports sending the Ox¢look ; 
also books and papers are passed on by her in goodly numbers for other members of the HELPER 
Branch to enjoy. All will be glad to know that dear Mother Hills is enjoying good health and “ good 
cheer.” Mrs. Anne S. D. Bates, a member who lives a life of daily sunshine, writes, “ I am trying to 
send out sunshine, all I can, in ways uncounted and it brings back the sweetest joy and blessing.” 
She reports eight days of steady work given to help a young mother with her sewing. Mrs. A. L. 
Russell reports as I. S. S. dues visiting the sick and cheering them with dainty packages of fruit, 
etc. Mr. Earl G. Stanley has passed on reading matter and written sunshine letters; he has changed 
his post-office address to Lock Box 6, So. Hiram, Me, Mrs. M. E, Preble of Saco, Me., and Mr. 
Charles Mitchell of Fairfield, Mich., desire to express their deep appreciation of the many gleams of 
sunshine that reach them through the I.S.S. members. Mrs. Nellie Wade Whitcomb has kindly 
given a year's subscription of the HELPER as dues, The president suggests that other members of 
our branch do likewise, as there is a constant call for our little magazine from the I. S. S. members. 


SUNSHINE CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Boxes of beautiful arbutus from Mrs, R. B. Rankin and Miss Sadie M. Sweat, a large donation 
of fancy cards from Mrs; Frank S. Kimball, a helpful poem entitled ‘‘ Recompense ” from Miss Jessie 
Waterman, twenty-five cents in stamps from Mrs, Mary R. Wade, ten cents in stamps from ‘Miss 
Minnie S. Walton; clippings, pressed leaves, and five cents for a society pin from Miss Ruby E. 
Moulton. ' 

The good news has been received of the arrival of a little sunbeam, named Ruby Margaret, in the 
home of Mrs. B, E. Wheeler of Concordia, Kan. Congratulations are extended from the HELPER 
Branch to this happy member of our sunshine family. 

We welcome the following persons as members of the HELPER Branch of the International 
Sunshine Society: Dr. Geo. H. Ball of Keuka College, N. Y.; Mrs, E. V.S. Webster of Somerville, 
Mass.; Mrs. L. A. Lerned of Lawrence, Mass.; Mrs. G, F. Babcock of Carolina, R. I.; Mrs. A. J. 
Brown of New Hampton, N. H.; and Miss Kate A. McGrath of Peabody, Mass. 





Practical Christian Giving. 


Practical Christian living is “to condense and crystallize into the uses of daily life the 


teachings of Christ.” 
~—>0<~— 


THE STILL HOUR. 


THE SILENT MESSAGE, 
BE still, just now, be still! 
Something thy soul hath never heard, 
Something unknown to any song of bird, 
Something unknown to wind, or wave, or star, 
A message from the fatherland afar, 
That with sweet joy the homesick soul shall thrill, 
Cometh to thee if thou canst but be still. 


Be still, just now, be still! 

And know that I that speak, I am thy God. 

The lonely vale of sorrow I have trod, 

I know it all; I know it and can feel 

Thy spirit’s pain, but I that pain can heal. 
Thou never yet hast proved my wondrous skill; 
Hush! I will speak if thou wilt but be still, 


Be still, just now, be still! 
There comes a Presence, very mild and sweet; 
White are the sandals on the noiseless feet. 
It is the Comforter whom Jesus sent 
To teach thee all the words he uttered meant. 
The waiting, willing spirit he doth fill; 
If thou wouldst hear his message, soul, be still. — Selected. 





Ir thou wouldst hear Him speak to thee, be silent. 

If thou wouldst have Him move thee, be still. 

If thou wouldst have Him lead thee, forsake thine own desires. 

If thou wouldst have Him impress thee, forsake thine own thoughts. 

If thou wouldst have Him control thee, be slow to speak. 

If thou wouldst have Him bless thee, see Him in all things. 

If thou wouldst catch His whisper, shut thine ears to other sounds.—£Zx. 





Was it long ago, or was it but yesterday, that we prayed for strength to per- 
form a certain duty, to bear a certain burden, to overcome a certain temptation, 
and received it? Do we dream that the Divine force was exhausted in answering 
that one prayer? No more than the great river is exhausted by turning the 
wheels of one mill. Put it to the proof again with to-day’s duty, to-day’s 
burden, to-day’s temptation. Thrust yourself further and deeper into the stream 
of God’s power, and feel it again, as you have felt it before, able to do exceeding 
abundantly. Remember and trust.—Van Dyke. 
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WINIFRED’S DESERT. 


SHE was a young woman, and she stood looking out from the low farmhouse 
door off toward the hilltops. There was a shadow of discontent on her face, and 
the wrinkles in her forehead were deep and full of perplexity. 

“It’s such a narrow world, such a narrow world,” she repeated with a sigh. 
And then she felt reproved as her eye took in the hillside and sky, upon which 
the setting sun was casting its seal of glory. And she added—“ Inside, I mean.” 

And just then there came to her thought a'sentence from her graduating 
theme only the June before: “ Our lives need never be narrow inside.” She 
almost smiled at her own inconsistency. 

“That was before I knew life,” she said, smiling again to remember how 
new her seminary diploma was. ‘“ That was written when I expected to teach 
and do something in the world besides stagnate,”’ she continued. 

“ Winifred,” called a voice from within. 

“ Yes, Aunt Hannah,” and she turned from the hills to the dining-room 
window, near which was Aunt Hannah’s chair. 

“Say, Winifred, has Mis’ Sleeper got her rags dyed for her carpet?” 

“IT don’t know,” answered Winifred, wearily. 

“‘ After she went I thought of a better way to work the yallow into the ‘hit 
an’ miss.’ Can you run up and tell her?” 

“Ts it of any importance, Aunt Hannah?” 

“Of course it is,” answered Aunt Hannah, indignantly. “ That ‘hit an’ 
miss ’ stripe—yes, indeed ! ” 

And as Winifred slowly and unwillingly reached for her hat— 

“And while you’re there, ask her whether I shall do my new quilt ‘ Star of 
Bethlehem ’ or ‘ Lily of the valley.’ An’, oh! do stop in an’ see Mis’ Jameson ’bout 
her new plum-sauce rule, and find out whether she varnished her corner cupboard.” 

Winifred went slowly down the walk, saying : 

“‘Corner cupboards, quilts, rag-carpets—bah ! the pettiness of it all. And 
I did want to read Emerson’s Essays to Aunt Hannah this afternoon, but she 
dozed off on the first page, and when she wakened called for the Gaze/se, with its 
news items from Butterfly Four Corners. Ah me! I thought Uncle Daniel might 
like a little Shakespeare, and I got down my ‘ Hamlet’ and introduced it by 
remarks such as we had been taught; but he said—what was it? Yes, he said 
Hamlet was a fool, who ought to have been in bed at honest hours instead of 
stalking around with ghosts. I’m just going to dump my books up attic and 
burn my ideals and become petty, like everybody else here,” and this very dis- 
couraged young woman trudged on, stopping only to snatch off a mullein-top 
with a reckless gesture. 
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She did all the errands with a rigid conscientiousness. At the place where 
she learned that the corner cupboard had been varnished, the neighbor handed 
her a letter ; in that neighborhood, six miles from the railroad, the one who went 
to town was the postman for the others. She started back reading it, while the 
young lady in the home she had just left was saying to her mother : 

“ Ain’t it too bad, when we thought we were going to like Winifred, and she 
is so lofty and—horrid ! ” 

“* Maybe she won’t stay so when she gets acquainted,” urged the mother, 
kindly. 

“‘ Acquainted ?”” exploded the daughter. “ Who’s going to get acquainted 
with her, when she perks herself up on the North Pole, and won’t go to our 
quiltings and things?” 

In the meantime, Winifred was walking along the twilight path reading this 
letter : 


“ My Dear WINIFRED: Don’t you want to join something? Iam sure you 
say ‘No.’ Do you want to become something very lovely? Now do you say 
‘Yes?’ You know that one who wishes to join that organization called ‘ Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution,’ cannot do so for the asking. They must prove 
that they are worthy. Nobody is urged to join this organization of which I 


speak. We have a significant and historic name—‘ Daughters of the Covenant.” 
Read carefully the Covenant which my heart dictates in illuminated text. 

“ « Grateful that I know that my Redeemer liveth ; 

“* ¢ Mindful that vast millions of women and girls can never hear the “ tidings: 
of great joy’ unless a Christian woman be sent to them ; 

“‘« Remembering that Jesus made loving obedience the supreme test of dis- 
cipleship, and that his last, most solemn command was, ‘“ Go, teach all nations ”— 

“**T gladly enter into this Covenant of obedience, that I will not cease to 
make offerings of prayer, time, and money, to the end that the daughters of 
sorrow in heathen lands may know the love of Jesus.’ 

“ Can you not conscientiously sign it? You can belong to this splendid body 
of young women even if you are‘ in the Desert of Sahara,’ to quote your last 
letter. Why, do you know that there is an exquisite poem written by an old poet 
which says that ‘ the wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose ’? 

“TI send by this mail the last Zz/e and Ligh? and some interesting missionary 
literature. Isn’t that illustrated booklet on Japan just delightful? It costs only 
five cents. Let’s you and I study it and write to each other about it. Suppose 
you talk about it to your neighbors, and get the young women in your corner 
interested. The badge is a key which means not only that the hearts of your 
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young ladies will be unlocked, but that many other precious things will be opened 
—money chests, ignorant minds this side the sea—ignorant concerning oppor- 
tunities, duties, and obligations—and heaven’s door itself to the coming of many 
generations. 

“T am in danger of getting enthusiastic over this. 

** Isn’t it strange—blessedly strange—that you, shut away in a desert, and that 
I, tied down to this couch, can yet do something in a work so great and beautiful 
and far-reaching as this? I have by letter-writing secured twenty-five Daughters. 
They are every one studying little or much about ‘ the daughters of sorrow in 
heathen lands.’ Each one has a Covenant box for offerings ; and so my world 
does move, even though not long ago I told the Lord that it was a weary, dreary, 
wretched place. He has let me see that we are in no place where we may not 
do much for him. Yes, I said ‘much’ with intent. Why should we be content 
to ‘ tithe anise and cummin,’ when we may do more, and since we are connected 
with a business that promises a hundred per cent. 

“But enough ; when I know that you survive this I will send another. 

“ Yours truly, JEANETTE.” 


Winifred folded the letter in with the literature, and walked on with a whole 
lot of new thoughts in her mind. She had, of course, heard missionary addresses, 
and had attended the missionary meetings of the young people’s society when in 
school ; but she had thought of missions as something for which she would care 
only when the Lord called her to be a missionary—which of course he never 
would. But Jeanette—dear Jeanette, who loved life and literature, and all that 
was bright and interesting as she did herself ; Jeanette, who had suffered from an 
accident her senior year, and might never walk again—she was not easily carried 
away. ‘That letter did not sound as if it came from invalid-land. “ At least,” 
thought Winifred, “ although it will be impossible to interest these country girls— 
Jeanette never lived in a real desert—lI can at least read this book, which does 
look interesting, and I can give a little something to the mite box, just to comfort 
Jeanette.” 

One never makes even a weak-kneed resolve like that without a little glow 
at the heart, and so Winifred walked into the house with a new interest in her 
face. She reported the result of her calls to Aunt Hannah, and opened her 
literature under the dining-room lamp. 

“ What you reading, Winifred?” asked Aunt Hannah. 

“ Nothing you will care for,” answered Winifred, not meaning to be un- 
gracious, but remembering former attempts. ‘‘ The village paper doesn’t come 
till Monday.” 
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“‘ But it. looks kind o’ interesting,” persisted Aunt Hannah, looking over at 
the pictures. 

Winifred read on in silence a few minutes, and then she raised her head. 

“It truly is interesting. This is about the marvelous escape of a missionary 
during the persecution—got lost on a mountain in a tiger district. Shall I read 
it?” 

At first Uncle Daniel did not listen, being suspicious of her literature, but 
soon he drew up his chair, grunting every now and then in token of approval. 
She read the second and third article, each one being a bit of romantic history 
from a different country. 

The interest of her audience was a revelation to her. 

Several plans revolved in her mind during the following days. Really, did 
this missionary work, like the Gospel, appeal to all hearts? Could she—would 
she—broach the subject to these girls, who found arsorbing interest in a new cake 
recipe? And then, did she care to cultivate these girls? No! But already she 
was growing interested in the young women across the sea. How about the 
young women of her own hamlet? Did they need th€ larger outlook and edu- 
cational value of missionary study and inspiration? 

But would they come together-to form a missionary society if she should ask 
them? She had not taken trouble to show any desire for companionship. What 
a problem it was! After all, this was an unusual community. She could bea 
Daughter, in fact she had already signed the Covenant, but she couldn’t be ex- 
pected to interest these girls. 

And so it was settled. She thought it was. But that very next day her 
Bible verse was the one about beginning at Jerusalem. 

In the meantime she had been reading more to Aunt Hannah, and they had 
had some nice visits together. Why not take her into her confidence and tell 
her the whole plan? Really she had never before realized how wise Aunt 
Hannah was concerning many things. 

And she did. Aunt Hannah was happy to be consulted, and entered into 
it all with delightful enthusiasm. She liked to have Winifred read her the letters 
from Jeanette. It was almost like being a girl herself again. 

““T’'ll tell you,” she said, “you have a thimble party like Jeanette told 
about. They’ll like the new name. And you have ’em come here, and have 
a good cake for their lunch. And, Winifred, when you ask ’em, don’t do it’s if 
you’s on a stepladder handin’ down favors to’em. Each of ’em can bring some 
carpet-rags ready to sew, and while they sew you tell ’em things out of your 
books ; and you show ’em the pin and let them know that they are part of a big, 
splendid thing. They like to be hitched toa big thing. And oh, I almost forgot ! 
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When you’ve got rags enough for a carpet you can sell ’em, and have more 
money for your boxes.” 

“ Oh, Aunt Hannah,” declared Winifred, ‘‘ what a Napoleon you are! And 
may I use the best blue dishes, and if it’s a cool day have a fire in the big 
fireplace ?”’ 

It is quite supposable that those girls would not have come had not wise 
Aunt Hannah done some inviting in a quiet way, for she was a favorite with the 
girls. 

And the two topics of conversation in that community were the thimble 
party and the change which had come over Winifred. 

Those who came that day to the big old parlor, made bright with a wood 
fire and autumn flowers, had a beautiful season, and those who stayed away that 
time wished that they had not when they heard about it. They missed being 
charter members, but they did not miss the next invitation, you may be sure. 

Correspondence flourished, and all those girls came to know Jeanette. A 
letter from Winifred some months later read like this: 

“My Dear: I daté this from Rose Garden nee Desert of Sahara. Really 
these girls are ‘too good to be true.’ They are bright and delightful, and so 
hungry to hear. How could I ever have called them stupid! They have taught 
me so many things. Our organization has been splendid, socially and education- 
ally ; and best of all, taking the world into our thought and prayers has given us 
depth and breadth and height of soul life. The offering of money from the 
Daughters has made possible the education of a girl in India, and we are full of 
interest concerning her. 

“ Aunt Hannah is so much better that I can go into town to teach this year 
if I will; but I am offered this school and I’m going to take it, because I know 
I can help more here. Oh, Jerusalem is such a good starting-point when you — 
are throwing out your sympathies across the sea ! 

*¢ Yours, WINIFRED.”’ 
—Jennie M. Bingham, in Life and Light. 
ee 

A TruLy Christian man grew interested in missions. At first he began to 
pray, “ Lord, save the heathen!” After a time he prayed, “ Lord, send mis- 
sionaries to save the heathen!’’ Later on, he prayed, ‘‘ Lord, if you haven’t 
anybody else to send, send me!" Then he changed his prayer, “ Lord, send 
me; but if you can’t send me, send somebody!” Finally, he changed and 
said, “ Lord, send whom thou wilt; but help me to pay my share of the ex- 
penses.” Then for the first time the Gospel to him became a reality and giving 
to the missionary cause a pleasure. 





Words from Home Workers. 


RHOopDE IsLanp.—The R. I. District of the F. B. Woman’s Missionary Society 
held their quarterly meetings, as usual, in January and April, convening with the 
Elmwood Ave. (Providence), and the Auburn churches respectively. Both 
services were well attended. The program of the January meeting was devoted 
to our home work, letters and papers on the Sunshine Society and the Cradle- 
Roll being read and discussed. The program of the April meeting consisted of a 
sand map of Balasore, with papers on Sinclair Orphanage, the Widows’ Home, 
and Rachel Das. Mrs. Metcalf of Carolina read a very interesting production 
on “ The roth Century Woman,” presenting the woman of to-day in the light of 
her physical and mental development. Her place among the many philanthropic 
enterprises, and her readiness to bend her energies toward uplifting the world 
were clearly emphasized. ‘Two new auxiliaries were reported ; Norwood and 
Killingly. Our R. I. women are continuing their missionary efforts with their 
usual unabating interest and zeal. | a PS 


New HamPSHIRE.—The newly organized Woman’s Missionary Society of the 
Merrimack Valley Association held its first annual meeting Tuesday, May 7. 


Dr. Mary Bacheler was present, with many interesting curios, which she ex- 
plained. She gave a good address, which was followed by a question box. Then 
time was devoted to a consideration of the thank-offering, of the Cradle-Roll, and 
especially of the HELPER. A question was raised about the use of the new 
thank: offering boxes for children, and it was explained that they are distributed 
gratuitously by the F. B. W. M. S. for offerings by the children in its work, either 
at Storer College or in Sinclair Orphanage. The meeting was a pleasant, and, it 
is hoped, a profitable one. The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
Clara A. Ricker, Pittsfield, N. H. ; vice-president, a lady in each church ; recording 
secretary, Mrs. O. D. Patch, 370 Manchester St., Manchester, N. H. ; treasurer, 
Miss Alida Quimby, Pittsfield, N. H.; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Ella E. 
Marsh, 6 Holly St., Concord, N. H.; auditor, Miss Anna Dearborn, Pittsfield, 
N. H.; HELPER agent, Mrs. Fred S. Heath, 75 South St., Concord, N. H.; 
secretary children’s work, Mrs. C. Edith Chase, 51 West St., Concord, N. H.; 
secretary Cradle-Roll, Mrs. Ella M. Foss, Pittsfield, N. H. 


en 


“‘ THE love to God that surmounts the love of self and of everything else, that 
completely engages all the powers of our being ; and love to our neighbors which 
is the equivalent of our love for ourselves ; this love is the climax of moral and 
spiritual perfection, and it is to be attained only through abiding in love.” 





Our uniers. 


“( WBen edery little Band “* MPBen edery little like 
Shall sow the Gospel seed, Such fair, bright record shows, 
And chery little Beart Eben shall the desert bud 
Shall pray for those in need, And Blossom tike the rose.”’ 


HELPS FOR CRADLE-ROLL DAY. 
Baby’s Penny. 


I am but a penny, 
From a baby’s hands; 
Can I bear glad tidings 
Over many lands? 
Baby's love goes with me, 
So her penny’s blest; 
God's love, joined with baby’s, 
Will do all the rest. — Selected. 





The Lord’s Work. 
FOR SIX LITTLE CHILDREN. 
First Child. 


The Lord hath work for little Zands. 
For they may do his wise commands. 


Second Child, 
And he marks out for little feet 
A narrow pathway, straight and sweet. 


Third Child. 
One little face may fill with light 
A heart and home as dark as night. 


Fourth Child, 

And there are words for little eyes, 

To make them earnest, true, and wise. 
Fifth Child. 

One little voice may lead above, 

By singing songs of Jesus’ love. 


Sixth Child. 
One little Aear¢ may be the place 
Where God shall manifest his grace. 


All ( joining hands). 
Our hands, our feet, our hearts we bring 
To Christ, our Lord, the risen King. 
— Selected. 
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Prayer. 
Dear Saviour, bless the children 
Who've gathered here to-day, 
Oh, send thy Holy Spirit 
And teach us how to pray. 
Dear Lord, wilt thou not help us 
Obey thy great command, 
And send the blessed Gospel 
Abroad through every land? 


May missionaries carry 

The message of thy love; 

The wonderful salvation 

Christ brought us from above. 

Lord, bless the work we're doing ; 

O bless our gifts, though small, 

And hear our prayer for Jesus’ sake, 


Who died to save us all, — Selected. 
—_—_—__+> 


SOME YOUNG SUNSHINERS. 
BY MRS, MARY A, DAVIS, 

THE Mission Band of New Hampton, N. H., greatly missed the inspiration 
of beloved “‘ Auntie ” Bacheler when she was called higher. Possibly no shoulders 
were ready to accept the descending mantle of the departing one. Possibly all 
were so dazed by the sudden loss that they only gazed heavenward without con- 
sidering the earthly needs waiting their attention. The interest flagged until, 
during the winter, two young ladies, eminently qualified, accepted the position 
of directors of children’s work, under the auspices of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society. Within two months all arrears upon the “ Roll of Honor” were 
cancelled. Their Easter concert was a pronounced success, notwithstandingsthe 
inclemency of the weather. | 

The home departments of this-organization are especially prominent, and 
are developing a true missionary spirit—Christ-likeness. One of them, without 
thought upon their part, constitutes them “Sunshiners.” It is composed of a 
“committee of the whole.” Each promises to do some act of kindness during 
the week and report it at the next meeting. They meet on Saturday of each 
week. One reported that she caught a stray horse and returned it to its seeking 
master ; another persuaded a friend, much against her wishes, to take a needed 
rest; another had washed all the dishes in a large family for a week, without 
being once asked to do so by her mother ; another had carried a beautiful plant 
to church, one cold Sunday, because it would pledse her pastor to see a little 
brightness in the house on that especially disagreeable day. 

The children’s thank-offering boxes met with much favor from this band, 
each child being eager to possess one of the dainty affairs. The band is now 
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zealously preparing for their “ very own” thank-offering service. One of the 
directors in a recent personal letter said, “ Pray for us. I thank our Heavenly 
Father that the band is once more out of debt—all arrearages paid.” 

In another band of little ones, questions, upon the methods of work, brought 
out the fact that each member is pledged to help every other member and to 
persuade them to do right. “ But does it not offend your members to be re- 
proved if doing wrong?” asked the questioner. “Ono,” answered one charming 
little miss, “ we promise to do this when we join the society, so we are never 
offended when attention is called to our errors.” Children of larger growth may 


take notice. 
+> -e 


NOTES FROM THE CRADLE-ROLL SECRETARY. 

Ir has become necessary to change the “ Outfit.” The new one is now 
ready and comprises : 

Membership Card. 

Story, “‘ Dawn of the Little Light-Bearers.” 

Suggestions for Little Light-Bearers’ Day. 

“ Dollie’s Mite Box.” 

Ana Souvenir. 

Sent for 18 cents. 

Will not all superintendents of Rolls see to it that fees on hand are sent in 
to Miss DeMeritte promptly, if it has not yet been done. 

The necessity for this is apparent when it is known that, of over fifty Rolls 
organized, only twenty-five have paid any dues since December, 1899. 

We welcome the names of the Stafe Cradle-Roll secretaries. May the list 
lengthen ! 

Your secretary sends loving greetings to all our Little Light-Bearers and their 
superintendents, far and near, as they gather for Rally Day, in this glad, bright 
month of June. Apa M. L. Grorce. 

Pittsfield, Me. 


—_—_—_—_—__+~>-___—_— 


Our Sunshine president sends the following true incident, which she thinks 
may help “ somebody ” to remember: A dear little girl joined a church and her 
playmates asked her why her God, if he loved her, did not send her good clothes 
and plenty of food. ‘My God has told somebody, but somebody forgets,” was 
her reply. 


Pe 
5 i ate 





A NEw pair of shoes came home for little five-year-old Harry. He tried 
them on, and, finding that his feet were in very close quarters, exclaimed: “ O 
my.! they are so tight Ican w-nk my toes.’ 
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Cradle-Roll of Little Light Bearers. 





“O the myriads of sweet Little Light-Bearers, 
Shining far and near, 
May the light you bear 
In this world of care 
Grow brighter year by year!” 





CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 
Children, five years of age and under, become members by enrolment 
and the payment of a fifteen-cent fee. An equal or larger amount must be 
given each succeeding year through the mite-box plan. 


“‘ Every little mite, every little measure, 
Helps.to spread the light, helps to swell the treasure.” 





CHILDREN SUPPORTED. 
Anundini and Rijou, in Sinclair Orphanage, Balasore, India. 


Means a blessed dawn for you.” 





NUMBER OF ROLLS * 
Maine, Sec. Mrs. A. M. L. George, Pittsfield 
New Hampshire, Mrs. Ella Foss, Pittsfield 
Vermont, Mrs. J. D. Waldron, No. Danville. 
Massachusetts, Mrs. A. P. Davis, Lynn 
Rhode Island, Mrs. Annabel Hall, Providence 


The dawn of the Little Light-Bearers : 


New York 


Michigan, Mrs. J. B. Lak, Litchfield. : 
| 


Kansas ; ‘ é ; 

Nebraska, Mrs. G. t Diced. Lincs j ‘ ? . I 

South Dakota ‘ : : ; ‘ ; ‘ > I 
Mrs. Apa M. L. Greorce, Gen. Sec. 

Pittsfield, Me. 

To whom all orders or inquiries should be addressed. 


* Those that have paid their dues since December, 1899. 


; 
; 
; 
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THOSE JUNIOR THANK-OFFERING BOXES. 

THE first thousand boxes disappeared like magic, and the second thousand 
is already being distributed. The children are naturally delighted with them ; 
but it should be remembered, always, that while they are furnished to the juniors 
without money and without price, they have been quite an expense to the society 
and should be used only for the purposes specified, and through the channels 
specified. Read the information on the boxes themselves, and make it a point of 
honor to send money raised ¢hrough them to Miss L. A. DeMeritte, Ocean Park, 
Me., treasurer of the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society, to be applied to 


the support of children in India, or to needs at Storer College. 


Parents and 


superintendents will readily see that it would not be right to use the boxes, so 
furnished, either for private banks or for other work. 








Contributions. 





F. B. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts for April, rgor. 


MAINE. 


Lisbon juniors for Miss Barnes ..... ++ $4.00 
Ocean Park Miss Lizzie Knight. ...... 35 
Ocean Park L. A. DeMeritte for self-denial . 3.00 
Ocean Park N. W. Whitcomb Easter offering _1.00 
Saco aux. for Lydia Durgin 10.50 
Steep Falls Mrs. A. M. Cousins for self. denial 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Alton aux. for famine child in S. O. 

Belknap Asso. Coll. 

Laconia aux. (T. O. $41.20): to complete. L. 
M. of Mrs. A. M. Perkins Mrs. Edith N. 
Sanborn and Mrs. Nellie Hunkins and 
$1.77 on L. M. of Mrs. Jas. McGloughlin . 

Manchester Ella C. Hurd membership dues . 

Hew Hampton Miss. Band one share Miss 
Barnes’s salary 

W. Lebanon aux... . 


VERMONT. 
No. Danville aux. for Dr.S. Smith ..... 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cambridge Soc. for F. M.. . +» «2 esee 
Lowell Chelmsford St. ch. primary Dept. 

through Wom. aux. for Miss Barnes ... 
Somerville Wom, aux, .. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Auburn ch. Ind. Dept. ... .» 
Caroline aux. Ind. Dept. ... 
Olneyville aux. Ind, Dept. . . 
Olneyville aux. Miss Phillips . 
Providence Rog. Wms. Y. P. 

kindergarten ia’ in India . 
Providence Rog. Wms. ch. aux. H. Phillips . " 
Providence Rog. Wms. ch. aux. Ind. Dept. . 


8. Cc. E; for 


¢ 


NEW YORK. 
W. Oneonta aux. for Pulmoni.. . 


ILLINOIS. 
Campbell Hill aux. for F.M. .. 
Quarterly Meeting aux. coll. for F. . 
MICHIGAN. 
Hillsdale Ellen A, Copp for F.M. .. 
MINNESOTA. 


Huntley W. M. Ss. ee 
Mapleton F. B. ch. aux for Storer College . 
Winona aux. for F.M... 


IOWA. 


Lockridge Mrs. ieele Nukrich...... 
Lockridge Mrs. Mina Smith 

Lockridge Mrs. Minme Kyle . 

Lockridge Miss Lizzie b agg va ° 

6 8a e Miss M. . Toothaker (all “for 
Wilton afriendT.O...0.0.... re oe 


NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln Cradle-Roll from Gertrude Deckard . 
OREGON. 
Portland Mrs. L. J. Rideout for famine widows 
and children «2 cc ets bo weceee 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Extension Mines Nanaimo Ella L. Belyea 
for Rabonni 


Total 


10.00 


ae ee ee ee ee eee 
Laura A. DeMagritrs, 7reas. 

Ocean Park, Me. 

‘per Epyru R. Porter, Asst. Treas. 





